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in chemistry. In his autobiography, Darwin says: "Nothing could
have been worse for rny mind than this school, as it was strictly
classical, nothing else being taught, except a little ancient geog-
raphy and history. The school as a means of education to me was
simply a blank. . . . The sole pleasure I ever received from such
studies was from some of the odes of Horace, which I admired
greatly."
Butler often tried to reason with his older boys, but he emphati-
cally believed in flogging younger pupils, and he told parents that
if they did not approve of his flogging small boys for idleness they
could take their sons away from the school. In many ways Butler
was limited by the traditions of the age in which he lived, but his
strong and forceful personality raised Shrewsbury to the first rank
of English schools.
The greater toleration of the 18th century allowed a few Roman
Catholic schools to open. At first they were small institutions
providing an elementary education. One of the best-known was
"Dame Alice's School," taught by Alice Harrison at Fernyhalgh
in the Fylde. Pupils came not only from the district but even
from Liverpool, Manchester, and London, and these were lodged in
the neighbouring cottages. One of the most prosperous preparatory
schools was at Twyford, where the poet Alexander Pope received
his early schooling. He distinguished himself by writing lampoons
on the master and even scratched one on the window. It is said
that he was flogged for this escapade and left the school. Meanwhile
the Catholic colleges on the Continent had continued with varying
fortunes. Douai entered upon the most flourishing period of its
existence, while the college at St. Omer had just begun to prosper
when the order expelling the Jesuits from France was promulgated.
The French Government intended to hand over the whole institution
to the secular clergy, but the Fathers and their pupils forestalled
them by moving unexpectedly to Bruges which was then in Austrian
territory. After the suppression of the Jesuits by Clement XIV
the school sought refuge in Liege.
The two streams of Catholic education, that on the Continent
and that in England, were brought together by the French Revolu-
tion. The thousands of refugees who fled to England had resulted
in a great growth of tolerance, and when the Jesuits came to this
country they were offered a home at Stonyhurst. The seculars had
some difficulty in finding a permanent home, but in 1808 they were
able to establish their college at Ushaw. The Benedictines opened